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| Saturday.—Took Mr., Mrs., and Miss Chamberlain across to 

















| Fun Week by Week. | Redditch to-day. Supported them through an inspection of a 
{ By THE PART ; | needle and fishing tackle manufactory, Mr. Jesse Collings sup- 
, ¥ OM fun EPOr | ported them on the other side. Then took Mr. Asquith down to 
' Wednesday.—Went down to the docks this morning and saw the | Lady Warwick’s Agricultural College (for ladies). It was Founder's 
Sumatra come in with returned wounded and invalids from “the | Day, but the idea and the working of it is so good that it is never 
front.’’ Most of them have recovered on the voyage, and their main likely to founder really. It is a capital resource for ladies of limited 
|] idea seems to be to get back again—where glory waits them. | means and limited pride, who are strong, healthy and wise—they 
sates | are likely to become more so, and maybe obtain the proverbial 
RETURNERS, ta J I ¢ 
From kopje and plain and warlike shock, | Not infra Dic! 
And sun with a summer's ray, | Sure, it well becomes a matron 
And the Boer and his rifle behind a rock And it well wares ts . mata ' 
| To London they make their way | (Stead of begging from a “ patron 7 
| On a chill December day. | Thus to wield the hoe and spade. : 
| To dull and shivery streets they come For, when fortune proves unstable 
From lands where the native black Sure they never can be blamed, 
| Has nothing-at-all for his garments’ sum | If to beg they are unable— 
| } And rattling rifles crack— | If to dig they’re not ashamed ! 
| And he wants to hurry back. | Assisted Princess Christian to open a sale of work at Stafford 
It looks very like his being wanted there, too! Wentdownto | House, and bought a cigar-case and a pen-wiper, both too beautiful 
Windsor Park, and set the Christmas stock sale going in good to use. Down to Windsor in the evening, by command of Her 
order. Some fine animals, but didn’t buy any, not having means Most Gracious, to hear the Windsor and Eton Madrigal Society ‘‘ do" 
of housing them in my Piccadilly Chambers. Went later to look at Elijah in St. George’s Chapel: and, as the poet observes, “ they 
Mr. Brabazon’s attractive drawings at Goupil’s, and then to the did it very well.’’ Dined at the United Service Club. 
| aquarium for @ half-hour or so among the chrysanthemums. Monday.—Wallowed all day in a lot of Christmas books and 
Dined with the City Socialist Circle (a society of Sibilants, if not of things. Read, among other things, “A Funny Calendar" in 
Sybils) at the Albion, in Ludgate Circus. Several novelists spoke Fun Almanack, which is really comical, and made me laugh ! 
approvingly of novels. Trotted along to the Guildhall School of Dined with the Lord Chief Justice at the Royal Societies’ Club 
seen rap inert Beco saw a very respectable performance of dinner, and afterwards helped to initiate Lord Rosebery into the 
" : trevite by the students. Ancient Order of Foresters at Epsom. 
| Thursday.—A quiet day. Got Dickinson in for Wells without Tuesday.—Wallowed in more Christmas books and things (must 
opposition. Took Mr. Asquith over to New Cross. and helped get through them before Christmas) all day, and dined with Lord 
him distribute prizes and commendations in connection with the Rosebery in the evening at the house dinner of the City Liberal 
Goldsmiths’ Company’s Technical and Recreative Institute. Dined Club. ‘Afterwards to the Pal Paudié at the galleries of the Royal 
with the Chinese Minister and a lot of other fellows at the Article Society of Painters in Water-colours, in aid of the Hampstead 
Club. Hospital. A most deserving charity, and a very jolly way of being j 
) Friday.—Started four gunboats off for the White Nilefrom Om- | charitable. 
durman, with a lot of barges and couple of thousand men to remove GOOD CAUSE—GOOD TIME. 
the sudd from the channel. (There is a pun to be made in this In charity we employ ourselves 
connection, but it is so simple that anyone can make it for himself.) Whenever we get the chance. 
Having done that little bit of business, hurried back and took the By hastening to enjoy ourselves 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught down to Woolwich Arsenal and At concert, bazaar, or dance; i 
helped them through the Herculean task of unveiling eight stained- A popular song we thrill about, 
glass windows. After stopping to get breath after the stupendous We purchase the stuff we make, 
effort, made my way down to Birmingham to back up Mr. Cham- We lancer and waltz and quadrille about, 
berlain in presenting the prizes to the local Municipal Art School. And simply for Charity's sake. 
Joe made one of his best speeches—I prompted him. Tue Sporren. 
N Editor will not be answerable for any contributions, artistic or literary spontaneously sent in. No contributions can be returned 
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The Star of Destiny. 
CONQUEST OF SOUDAN. 


Tue Empire resounds with the greatest of tidings ; 
The star of Britannia ascendant now shines. 

Awaking emotions profound, with abidings, 
Encircilng all hearts like the tendrils of vines. 


The Sirdar sends word from Khartoum’s famed surrounding, 
‘* Soudan is quite open, the Nile is now free !"’ 

A postscript to close Egypt's chapter astounding 
Of history renowned — Fate's unswerving decree. 


The death of the Kalifa, wild hordes dispersing, 

With Mahdism destroyed and completely stamped out; 
Thus rift is the vestige of cruelist scourging 

That ever has darken'd fair earth, by this rout. 


‘* The Father of Waters,"’ grand Nile ever flowing 
Through lands now of peace, far away from its source, 
In annals of man for the first time thus showing 
That justice rules over all tribes on its course. 


From Gedir, the Kalif, for El Gedid making, 
Whom Wingate by Sirdar was sent to pursue 
With force of some thousands, him then overtaking, 
The Kalif tried flanking, but failed, to his rue. 
The Kalif cried out, “ To retire is vain seeking: 
Oh, stay now and die with me, Emirs, my sons!" 
In groups on their sheepskins they sat without speaking, 
Till swept by our maxims, and battery of guns. 
Gone barbarous tyranny, woe aye begetting ! 
Reborn to new life is Soudan's trodden race ; 
On conquests of Sirdar, a star never setting : 
Britannia's protection pervades this wide space. 


J. H. OaKLey. 


Up-to-Date. 
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Britannia’s Birthday Beano. 


TxE}Natal day at length arrived, so with her trunks all packed, 

Her Cape well brushed, her helmet bright, her boots New Bruns- 
wick blacked, 

Each colony to see andask to remem-Burma, _ 

Britannia set her forth to view her king-Dominica. _ 

Riding a pair of New South Wales, a Ceylon either side, 

Imagine her surprise to meet old Neptune and his bride. 

“Tasmania year,” the sea-god cried, “since last you crossed the 
Jine! 

My Barbados his duty now, or else you pay the fine, 

For though India old English songs, Britannia rules the waves, 

To me all comers tribute pay, or else my barber shaves, 

To prove to all, though you may rule, I’m not laid on the shelf, 

Each one must undergo the rite a-Cyprus-ent myself.” 

Britannia saw that Neptune's words most jovially were meant, 

‘‘ Let him stand forth, and of his claim I’ll make Straits Settlement. 

The wight stood forth and made his bow. Said he, “I am no 
ninny ; 

And I will let you off the job for just one bright New Guinea.” 

“That sum I’ll pay; from custom old I would not shrink or falter ; 

The sons of our dear sea-girt isle will never Gib-r-alter.”’ 

At this among the sea-god’s crew arose so- Malta-cation : 

Some thought the barber underpriced Britannia’s lofty station. 

‘She must not Gozo cheap away, for now she’s got the-Rand, 

She’ll have to pay a swingeing tax on this her Newfoundland.” 

If you Sierra-Leone-ine and valiant Victoria, 

His head mid battle’s carnage sad, without a single fear, 

You'll know the look of haughty, stern Hong-Kong-erable pride 

With which Britannia met th’ affront, then calmly turned aside. 

Just then a sailor lost his steed, a prancing, swift sea-horse, 

And vain endeavour made to trace his Montserat-ic course. 

In grief and woe, he sobbed and wept, and dropped a briny tear ; 

‘‘ Where can it be? Alack!’’ he cried, ‘‘I see no Australia !” 

‘‘ Ne’er mind the loss,” Britannia said, ‘‘and I will see if I 

Canada shipmate in distress, another I will buy.” 

This generous thought at once restored the humour of the crew, 

And with New Zealand energy, a jorum they did brew. 

Then cursing Kruger’s impudence, ‘Of England, what did he 
know ?”’ 

They drank “ good health” to celebrate Britannia’s Birthday 
Beano. 





Tams for Tommies. 
THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S LAUDABLE LABOUR OF LOVE. 


STITCH —stitch—stiteh— 
By the wintry ingle’s heat! 
Wherefore this weaving of headgear (which 
Would the needs of Spitzbergen meet) 
For soldiers tanned by a vernal sun ? 
Poor fellows, their nightly domic- 
Ile (so to speak) is a frigid one; 
And Tams are a boon to Tommies. 


Stitch—stitch—stitch— 
At the drab or the kharki wool ! 
With many a lady, genteel and rich, 
The time goes leaden and dull. 
And to such, as if from an angel-voice, 
There comes the ‘‘ command with promise ”’: 
‘To work! to work! Let your hearts rejoice 
In the making of Tams for Tommies ! ”’ 


Stitch—stitch—stitch— 
And the fallen tear glides o’er 
The spry right hand, and the features twitch 
With thought of the woes of war. 
And the Lord of Hosts may the fight ordain, 
But the Lord of Love looks from his 
Celestial throne with a smile urbane 
On the maker of Tams for Tommies ! 





Paupers’ Christmas Beer. 


Skipton Guardians have decided that the paupers are not to 


have beer for their Christmas dinner 
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HoprF tells a flattering tale, 
Delusive, vain, and hollow ; 
Ah, let not hope prevail, 
Lest disappointment follow. 


(Old Song.) 


A Recruit’s Device. 


[Corporal White, of the 1st Essex Regiment, on his way to South 
Africa, writes from Teneriffe to his father about a recruit on board, 
etc. ] 


THE lst Essex discovered, when well out at sea, 

Among them a lad who, though well-grown and cute, 
Had enlisted but ten weeks before, so that he 
| Was nought but a stowaway, half-trained recruit. 


He had managed with money—his own—to provide 
For himself a neat kharki-grey uniform suit, 
And a rifle that with regulation complied, 
This canny, methodical, half-trained recruit. 


When his corps was drawn up for inspection parade 
He performed a manceuvre distinctly astute ; 
Slipping into a gap in the ranks someone made, 
He looked “‘ the smart soldier’ and no mere recruit. 





Then, embarking on board, he was safe for awhile, 
But discov’ry soon came with inquiry to boot ; 

He was haled up for judgment, a clear case of guile, 
This artful, adventurous, half-trained recruit ! 


‘‘ How’s this? ”’ cried the C 
The reply came in accents, tho’ low, resol 





lonel, a brave man, but blunt. 














Buller's Knock-out Blow. 


Yxr6, of course, you and I may consider him slow, 

For we do, as a rule, like a premature “go.” 

Yet Buller’s “‘ mailed fist "’ will deliver the blow 
Which, in boxing, is called a ** knock-out "’ one, 

We don’t blame the lion for crouching to spring, 

It’s a way that he has, for he knows it will bring 

Out a shock from his frame, like a rock from a sling, 
When he's met with a foe that’s a stout one. 


3e fuller of faith, for wise Buller will now 

Give the “ double quick " step to the boys that know how 

To slide in on the Boer, like a share of his plough, 
Upsetting both him and his boulder. 

i e may think this commander in bogland and fixed— 

Groping round in a fogland, and “ ratherly mixed.” 

But a ‘‘ war-path " is his—-and he'll drive in betwixt 

The Boer masses with—* shoulder to shoulder.” 


Pretoria'’s photographed deep in his eye 

And he'll float the Queen's flag there, or otherwise die. 

When it’s flung to the breeze, then old Kruger may fly 
Go it’s folds fora friendly protection, 

For there, when a foem4n surrenders bis gun, 

Is the place, of all places here under the ; sun, 
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First Tommy Atkins. 
and January is tropical." 

Second Litto. 
warm,” 


On the Right Tack. 


Tue Pivot (soliloqguising mentally) :— 


We seek no gold mines; not for us 
Has territory charms ; 

’Tis not for loot we make this fuss 
And call our men to arms. 

For glory we care not a fig— 
“* La Gloire"'’s too old a joke 

Let France buy that demented pig 
In that expensive poke! 
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OUR CLIMATE. 
“] say, Bill, the papers say the heat in South Africa in December 


‘Then I’m hanged if I shan’t be glad to get to the front, if it’s only for a 


At this tremendous pace 
To simply make a selfish hit ; 
No, no, we go to benefit 

Our donde of ev’ry race. 
But then, suppose, a mine or two, 
Or territorial rights accrue ? 

Well, then the word is ‘“‘mum”’! 
For what can anybody do 

But take things as they come. 
And this, as all men must agree, 
Is practical philosophee ! 
So. while despising love 
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’Tis not new colonies we seek 

To swell our ample girth— 
Although ’tis said that we’re ‘‘ the meek” 

Who shall possess the earth— 
Our aim is no mere selfish aim 

On this terrestrial ball ; 
No need to say our little game 

Is ‘“‘ Equal rights for all!” 

Oh dear! Oh dear! 
"Tis sad to hear 

What reckless gibes are hurled 
While we, on Mercy’s errand bent, 
Go mopping up a continent 

To benefit the world. 
If, in the end, some solid gain 
Be ours; we are not proud or vain, 

Oh, no, our word is ‘“*mum’’— 
In fact, to make the matter plain, 

We take things as they come. 
And this, I’m sure, men must admit 
Is natural, and right, and fit; 
No promise we will ever break, 
We do not say, ‘‘Those things we'll 

take!’’ 
We take things as they come. 


‘‘ Gold seekers !’’ Oh, it makes me blush 
To hear that wicked name— 
For we’re the very last to ‘‘ rush”’ 
Another party’s ‘‘ claim.” 
’Tis Justice, with the even hand, 
And Law, upright and leal, 
We seek to bring to every land 
With which we have to deal. 
Ah, me! ah, me! 
’Tis sad to see 
How hate can blind men’s eyes, 
So that our mission they abuse, 
And contumaciously refuse 
The blessings which we prize. 
And if, perchance, while doing right, 
We should increase our wealth and 
might, 
On that we should be dumb— 
’Tis not to “ take things’”’ that we fight, 
We take things as they come. 
And this, as all men are aware, 
Is only right, and just, and fair ! 
For righteous dealing always pays, 
And we have very taking ways, 
And take things as they come! 


"Tis not fresh woods and pastures new 
For which Great Britain fights ; 

It is to bring to all who sue 
That blessing ‘‘ equal rights.”’ 

We fight, but not for selfish ends— 
That is not Britain’s wont— 

And so we cry to all dear friends 
Who'd stay us, ‘‘ No, you don’t!” 

Ah, yes! ah, yes! 
Through storm and stress 

We've learnt to stand alone. 

And so no matter what they do, 

This thing we mean to carry through 
Entirely ‘‘on our own.” 

And if, at last, we should decide 

To make our Empire still more wide, 
Our foes had best be dumb— 

For when upon war’s storm we ride 
We take things as they come. 

At this no man should take offence, 

It’s simply honest commonsense, 

We're not exactly ‘‘on the make,”’ 

But if there should be things to take, 
We'll take them as they come! 


Kipling’s Song. 


‘“ Tue Absent-Minded Beggar” goes 
Right straight to ev’ry heart, 
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ON THE RIGHT TACK. 
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(For Cartoon Verses, tee page 196.) 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Mr. Wirson Barretr’s Hamlet matinée attracted a large and 

ve audience to the Lyceum. Mr. Barrett's ing of 

is, we consider, a one. His madness is obviously 

, and he has a strong sense of humour, and, so far as charac- 

ion goes, is, probably, the Hamlet that Shakespeare imagined. 

Mr. a. ules’ were excellent, otherwise a too rapid 

delivery somewhat detracted from the effect which his acting should 

have made. Miss Maud Jefferies’ Ophelia was full of pathetic 

charm, and in the mad scene this tful actress reached a high 

point of excellence. Mr. Ambrose Manning’s Gravedigger was 

capital, genuinely humorous without exaggeration. Mr. Man- 

ning gave us a splendid study of the English peasant, whom 

Shakespeare loved to sport with, and of whom Mr. Thomas 

Harding has given us many modern examples. Mr. J. Carter- 

Edwards and Mr. T. Wigney Percyval as the King and Laertes 

respectively were decidedly good. Indeed, the caste generally was 
most sat rys 


In spite of drawbacks and much crudity of conception 
and impersonation—more particularly in the ‘‘ comic” portions— 
there is a curious and curiously absorbing attraction about 
The Children of the Ghetto as presented at the Adelphi. The 
novelty of strange customs has something to do with it, but there 
is something of the relentlessness of fate in the sure, natural, 
inevitableness of the events arising from the thoughtlessly flippant 
dealing with “holy things”—in the growing seriousness of its 
results and their culmination in the exaltation of pure tragedy, 











Tux CHILDREN or THE GET-On 


that is not to be resisted. It detracts nothing from the suggested 
helplessness of humanity bound by iron rule that the sufferers are 
in no wise the sinners. The humorous methods of the company 
are somewhat extra t, but there is real merit in Mr. William 
Norris’s Pinchas, and one of the freshest love scenes I have seen for 
+ nage Be given by Miss Rosabel Morrison and Mr. Robert 
Edeson, who sustain the part of hero and heroine with true force 
an com while the difficult character of the Chief Rabbi as pre- 
sented by Mr. Wilton Lackaye is truthful, impressive, and dignfied. 


Tue Alhambra management have gauged the requirements of 
of the Queen, a splendidly apparelled patriotic military aleplay. ‘The 
Queen, a ndidly a triotic milita 8 ; e 
a is laid hy Aldershot, and the daily eamp life rbelete the 
. Atsunrise the Gordon Highlanders change guard, fol- 
lowed by = dance of troopers, personated by pretty young girls. 
Tommy and his sweetheart, visitors and officers, commence to fill 
the stage, and several comic dances and drillings take place. A few 
— songs are interspersed, and the whole winds up with a grand 
spection and march, in which all the prominent regiments now in 
South Africa are represented. 
There are several interesting turns in the programme, particular] 
the auickly-draw1 hk 
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Davenport has a very pleasing voice, and she sings in a style quite 
amiable and winsome. The “‘ Absent-Minded Beggar” is utterly 
discounted following after Soldiers of the Queen. Certainly we 
have been surfeited with this theme. 


Madame Tussaud has augmented her wonderful and valuable wax 
work exhibition with many fresh attractions for the Christmas 
holidays. The portrait models of all the leading military celebrities 
oor in the South African Rebellion are on view.{ These form 
an absorbing object of interest with the public just now, and will 
continue to do so for some considerable time. 


Mr. Chevalier is a many-sided artist and invariably amusing. 
His street-corner conjuring is even better than what one sees 
these peripatetic performers accomplish. I always seem to detect 
the satirical utterance in Mr. Chevalier’s characters. In his latest 
compositions ‘‘ Owed to Kipling” and ‘‘ Sunday in Our Alley” the 
vein of satire is only too apparent. ‘‘ Sunday in Our Alley” should 
be sung at Spring Gardens. The fussy, pachydermatous, meddle- 
some County Council might perhaps perceive how futile are their 
efforts to convince an overwhelming majority of Britons that 
music on Sundays is baneful and immoral. The County Council 
is judged by its works and department of that ilk. A very enter- 
taining evening can be spent with Chevalier. 


Mr. John Kirk, the secretary of the Ragged School Union and 
Shaftesbury Society, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C., writes to us as 
follows :-— 

‘* Will you again allow me toappeal to the readers of Fun for assist- 
ance to enable the Council of the Ragged School Union to maintain 
and to extend their benevolent and other operations during the dark 
days of winter ? 

** Heeding Lord Shaftesbury’s injunction to ‘ keep to the gutter,’ 
the 5,000 voluntary workers of the 154 affiliated mission centres 
have to wage constant warfare against poverty, vice, and misery in 
the slums of London. 

“The Council desire to uphold and strengthen these preventive and 
uplifting agencies, and to sustain the hands of these self-denying 
benefactors of the community. There is much, too, for which the 
Council are wholly responsible. Cripple children are visited and 
comforted—also assisted with education, industrial training, and 
surgical appliances. The hungry are fed, the ragged are clothed, 
the shoeless are shod, blankets and coals are provided, and ina 
variety of ways—all under proper safeguards—denizens of the 
slums, young and old, are wisely and variously benefited. 

‘* Whilst rightly meeting the needs of the sufferers bythe war, the 
Council trust that the cause of the suffering little ones, which they 
have upheld for nearly 60 years, will likewise obtain all necessary 
assistance from a benevolent public.” 


THe Cancer Hospirat (FREE), FutHam Roap, Lonpon, S.W. 
—We desire to draw the attention of our readers to the claims of 
this valuable special hospital on their support. Founded in 1851, 
its work has gone on increasing year by year. During last year 
there were 835 new in-patients and 1,642 new out-patients, whilst 
some 18,808 visits of new and old out-patients were made during the 
same period, The all-important feature in connection with this 
institution is that it is absolutely free to poor persons suffering from 
cancerous disease—no letters of recommendation being required— 
the disease itself being a sufficient qualification for admission or 
treatment irrespective of nationality or creed. There are alsoa 
number of beds provided for the use of patients who may remain for 
life. The average length of time which beds have been occupied by 

atients is necessarily longer than at hospitals which have not to 

eal with such a terrible and chronic disease as cancer., Unfortu- 
nately, the continually increasing number of patients treated each 
year involve a large expenditure, to meet which the hospital has to 
rely upon the generosity of the public. The secretary, Mr. Fred W. 
Howell, will be glad to receive contributions, and we would strongly 
urge those benevolent persons who may be disposed to help in this 
good work to send their donations to him. 


The Christmas number of The Road has departed from the con- 
ventional method of journalistic embellishments. This season 
the publication takes the form of an album of facsimiles of Royal 
contributions. The letter written by the Queen at Windsor will 
undoubtedly evoke profound interest. An essence of sport and 
ruralism permeates the pages of this excellent periodical. 


**Who’s Who” for 1900, the culminating year of the century, is 
in our hands. The volume is appreciably larger owing to a con- 
stantly-increasing collection of biographies of prominent and 
eminent persons. A skeleton life-history is recorded of most well- 
known persons. For example, Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s principal 
life-work can be ascertained by the curious, as also his fa’ 
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fame. It is recorded that he fought in the American Civil War— 
no laughing matter that time—and has opened a new theatre in 
Cranbourne Street. You can find out something about all the 
papers and periodicals and other interesting matter. The volume 
should not be omitted from the handy-man’s book-shelf. 


Messrs. Misch and Stock have published some very beautiful and 
delicately developed artistic Christmas cards and calendars. The 
designs are associated with erudition and reminiscence of a for- 
gotten past ; a wealth of novelty in this way is displayed which is 
both charming and elegant. 


Don’t forget to write to George Heyer, M.A., King’s College 
School, Wimbledon Common, for a ticket to attend the Old Boys’ 
annual dinner at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly Circus, on 
bag ap January 11th, 1900, at 7 p.m. Leopold de Rothschild, Esq., 
in the chair. 














Art and the Man; or, Matters of Taste and 
Matters of Opinion. 
AN ARTISTIC SYMPOSIUM IN ONE PAROXYSM. 
DRAMATIS PERSON :— 


A Pre-Pre-Raphaelite 
An Early Victorian 
An Old Master 


Mr. Joseph Chamberlain .... 
Mr. Jesse Collings..seseseses ° 
Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. cecece 


AND 
Mr. James McNeil Whistler.. A Young Master. 


Scene: A Committee Room of {the Birmingham Salon. 
(Curtain rises and discovers a conversation in full swing.) 


Joseph Chamberlain.—“ Well, gentlemen, that’s my opinion, 
and I never change——”’ 

(A smile is heard “‘ off.’’) 

Chamberlain—“ When I say never, you know, of course, I mean 
hardly ever. I consider that Art should be useful—should brighten 
up the home, and decorate the neighbourhood. You agree with 
me, I think, Collings?” 

Collings.—‘‘ Always; so does Kenrick.” 

Chamberlain.—“ Very intelligent fellow, Kenrick, man of great 
ability. Fond of Art, too, isn’t he Collings?” 

Collings.—" Passionately.” 

Whistler.—“ Then I understand you wish this Salon to be a sort 
of furniture emporium?” 

Chamberlain.—" Well, not emporium exactly — everything 
exhibited will be in the highest style, you know, d la Warings. 
Visitors, however, will purchase at catalogue prices.” 

W histler.—“ Then, sir, may I ask why my services were requested 
—I am not an upholsterer.”’ 

Chamberlain.—* Your name was mentioned—and I looked at 
some pf your sketches—just looked at them, you know—and, of 
courst, I’m no judge, but, upon my word, I believe you have talent 
—of a kind.” 

Whistler (foaming at the mouth).—‘* You are very good.” 

Chamberlain.—“ Not at all, not at all, Always like to encourage 
talent, you know. And after seeing your sketches, I really believe 
that if you were to turn your attention to art furniture of a cheap 
and tasty description, you would make money.” 

Whistler.—‘ And you seriously suggest that I—I—James McNeil 
Whistler, should turn my attention to furniture of a cheap and 
tasty description? (Slapping his forehead melodramatically.) Oh, 
this is too much.” 

Chamberlain.— Ah, not at once, you know—but with practice— 
I really think you could do it in time. Rome wasn’t built in a day, 
you know. Then there’s architecture. You might havea shot at 
architecture. There's a field to-day for an architect. You 

t start with a public-house,”’ 
histler.—“ y, sir, really!” 

Chamberlain.—“ Yes, I think you might really! There has been 
an immense improvement in public-house architecture since I was 
a boy, an immense improvement. Why I remember the Cat and 
Bagpipes when it was painted arsenical green, with gold letters— 
and now—palatial, isn’t it Collings ?”’ 

Collings.—* It is—it is —but I think Mr. Whistler's ill.” — 

Whistler.—“‘ No, it’s nothing—but air, air—give me air—and 
more light—more sweetness and more light. Rosemary, that’s for 
remembrance!—and pansies for thoughts!—and—ha, ha, ha!” 
(Wat) shriek of hysterical laughter he rushes from the room.) 


be 


liked better on so short an acquaintance. A very pleasant, un- 
assuming, modest young fellow. Seemed to like that idea of 
decorative furniture, didn’t he, Collings?” 

Collings.—‘‘ He did; but I think he was more struck with the 
public-house idea.” 

Chamberlain.—"' Very likely. You might find out if he’s a 
Liberal Unionist, Collings. he is, we might do something for 
him. Some little appointment at the Board of Trade, and he could 
work at the furniture out of office hours—make a note of it. But 
to business. With regard to the decorations of the Salon—what 
would you suggest, Watts ?’’ 

Watis.—‘* Well, I should say something symbolical—mystical, 
with a dash of allegory in it, and a sow of charnel-house.” 

Chamberlain.—* Oh, I shouldn't lke that—my constituents 
wouldn’t like that—Kenrick wouldn't like it—you wouldn’t like it, 
would you, Collings?" 

Collings.—“ I’m sure I shouldn't. No, I thought you'd have 
something after the style of ‘The Road to Ruin,” combining the 
top note of Art, and a moral lesson.” 

Chamberlain.—“ Or something like Richmond's work at St. 
Paul's Cathedral—very beautiful work that—very beautiful. Ve 
pleasing to the eye—there is something about it, at once chaste an 
stimulating. But, after all, what we warit is something useful and 
ornamental. Now, I’ve an idea! You are a bit of a sculptor, I 
believe, Watts ? "’ 

Watts.—“ Yes, I have done a little that way. ‘ Vital Force’ now, 
how does that strike you, something colossal, that teems with 
hidden meaning ?”’ 

Chamberlain.—'' No, I shouldn't care for any hidden meaning ; 
no matter whether your line is Art or diplomacy, what I say is, 
‘speak out and shame the ——’”’ 

Collings (ccughs).—"*‘ Hem!" 

Chamberlain.—“* No, my idea is this: we'll have a frieze in bold 
relief, showing the life story of some well-known Birmingham 
citizen.” 

Collings.—‘ Your life story!” 

Chamberlain.—“ You're too partial, Collings. No, no, it would 
look too—-really——”’ 

Collings.—* Well, T —_ of your idea to Kenrick, and he said 
that, of course, it must be your story.” 

Chamberlain.—‘‘ Shrewd man, Kenrick, very shrewd—very well. 
So be it! The title then will be ‘From Mayor to Colonial Secre- 
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 Oulitessm To ‘ Prime Minister,’ you mean.” 

Chamberlain.—“ Really, Collings—I'm astonished.” 

Collings.—“ Well, of course, a work like that will cost money, 
and if we have to alter it afterwards—you see my point?” 

Chamberlain.—“ Well, have your own way—have your own way. 
I’m afraid people will talk, but I must bear 7 T suppose. You 
catch the idea, Watts. ‘From Mayor to Prime ister,’ life-size 
figures, and their feet might project a little——" 

Watis.—“* Why ?” 

Chamberlain.—“ Well, we could hens on them. As I 
said when I spoke before the Municipal School of Art, all Art should 
serve some useful purpose. Will you undertake the work?” 

Watts.—“‘I hardly know. You see I have devoted my life to 
allegory. Could I call it ‘The Parsuit of Place,’ or ‘The New 
Diplomacy and the Old Adam,’ or any fancy title you can ty neg 

Chamberlain.— Oh, well, if you must have a fancy title, have it, 
but you'll make the central figure plain, won't you?” 

atts (grimly).—*“ Very plain.” 
(Zait Watts.) 


Chamberlain.—“ Ah, Collings, by the time I've finished with it, 
Birmingham will be another Florence. I feel like a new Lorenzo 
de Medici. Beastly name, ‘Joe,’ ain’t it?—hampers one so—but we 
must do our best. A rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 


(Chamberlain extends his hand. Collings kisses it.) 
(Picrurne anp CuRTAInN.) 


——_ op ere menage renee ume a 


Pi pleeecennt on atynttiet- cence cbtnaninateetele 





True Blue. 
Doctor.—* Your daughter's fiancé, Lord Noddle, wants his blood 
puri , Mrs..Upstart.” 
Mrs. Upstari.—* Nonsense, doctor! Why, 'is blood is the purest 
of the pure—all blue.” , 











Christmas Brevities. 
A Cool Customer—Jack Frost. 
A Carp Party—Father Christmas. 
Drawn from the Wood—The Christmas log. 


A Christmas Blow—Not to have any punch. 
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DECEMBER 19, 1899. 

















ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION NOTE 
A Srupy 1x Beaten Copper. 








“On Things in General.” 


By Mr. ““Fon’s” WasSHERWOMAN. 


Ican’t abear them Bores a flingin’ 
down there harms wen they sees the 
baynet afore ‘em, an’ then takin’ up 
there guns agin and firin’ at our Tom- 
mies behind there backs. They may call 
such tricks warfare, but it ain’t fare war. 
There a trecherus, trikky lot a vermin, 
that’s what them Bores are, an’ no mis- 
take, a holdin’ up wite poket ’ankerchiefs 
as flags o’ truce, an’ then shootin’ at our 
men. I ’opes as ’ow Buller will giv’ 
‘em somethin’ to remember. Lord 
Methuen ’as got a tuf job afore 
‘im. I’opes by the time you reads this 
’e will ’ave turned them out of Magers- 
fontine, wich, accordin’ to the akkounts, 
’e hag wiped out hole cores of Bores. 
I’m sorry General Wauchope ’as fallen, 
and a lot of ‘is brave lion-’arted 
’jlanders we nun of us shall see again. 

I am glad the Reverhend Drew, the 
jenerous klurgyman at St. Antholins, 
‘as been so sukcesful in gettin’ such a 
lot of bacca and pipes and matches for 
Jack and Tommy in South Africa. No 
fire wibout smoke, as the sayin’ is. 

Fancy General Gatacre a trustin’ a 
pleeceman! Wy, only the last week a 
magistrate dismissed a pleeceman wiv 
kosts cos ’e tried to knock out a Road 
Car bus wich got sandwiched betwene 
two other busses. A pleeceman is not a 
model, but a good traffick orderer. This’ll 
make the Boers a bit more cheeky an’ 
’temt Froggy to chuck more mud. They 
are gelus we’ve got General French, who 
dished the Boers at Arundel. 

There’s somethink in beer, accordin’ 
to Mr. 8S. Gretton, of Bass, a brewer, 
who ’as left three million for ’is family. 
It’s better than washin’. 

Old Kruger’s name means a beerjug, 
so I am told. Whoever tries to ’andle 
"im, as Chamberlain ’as, finds ’im no 
“ juggins.” 

The accounts of the Orange Free 
State victories are all ’ighly kolored, but, 
then, we must remember that they are 
Free Staters and must be taken in 
Modderation. 

Very ankshus henquirys are being 
made as to wher Sir Werdent Willyume 
Harcut ’as gorn an’ ’id ’isself. No wun 
seems to know wher ’e is, and what ’e’s 
up to. I knows, ’e’s kum out of the 
wood in the New Forest, an’ as kum to 
interview me, wiv a vue of turning my 
lorndry into a kumpany wiv shares. ’E’s 
now writin’ ’is propspectus on ’is ‘nees 
on my bree 8. 














CITY OF LONDON 


CITY OF LONDON GLOGS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 







hax any Goot Vealer for ANUVERSON'S goods, ai 








S, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.cC. 


ANDERSON’S 
DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 


” 

‘ ” GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 

"9 " TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWNE LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 
























































